Stanleys falls helplessly away; the Resurrection above it is too much Resume-  for it; 'it o'er crows him quite/
don I would like to come and see you some time if you could have me, which I suppose depends on how well you all are. I hope you are all well.
Yours sincerely,
STANLEY SPENCER.
'When I left the Slade,5 he told my son Michael, 1 entered a kind of earthly paradise. Just as all my ideas seem to be unfolding in a fine order along came the war and smashes t everything. When I came out the divine sequence had gone. I just opened a shutter in my side and out rushed my pictures anyhow/
The war had a shattering effect on Stanley, as indeed it had on all the artists and poets who took part in it. He felt an overpowering drive to sublimate the ugliness of his war experiences. He saw all he had been through as things more hideous than imagination could conceive. If he could set down something he might rid himself of the horror. Hence the hold on his mind of the subject of the Resurrection. The Resurrection at Burgliclere far outshines the earlier canvas at the Tate. To my mind it stands alone as a religious painting, a great imaginative conception. The design of the tumbled crosses at its base, of the two grand figures of Tommies, the one doing up his puttee, the other polishing his buttons, the powerful pattern of the two horses, leading up to the figure of Christ high up on the canvas, make a whole which has both the directness and the complexity of great art. In the secondary subjects, soldiers carrying their baggage, drinking after a hot march, washing under mosquito nets, Spencer shows a peculiar gift for seeing ordinary things as though they were strange, new and fascinating. The landscape, too, interpreted with a purity of colour, a freshness and attention to detail, would have satisfied Ruskin, How far are these passionate paintings from the studio experiments which appeal to the cognoscenti, and how absurd to 96